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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


SACRED MELODY. 

And thou, Bethlehem, in the land of Judea, are not the least among 
ue princes of Juda, for out of thee shall come a governor, that shall rale 
vy people Israel.—Matt. ch. ii. v. 6. 

He cometh in merey! the promise of years, 

The Saviour foretold by the prophets appears ! 

Call the seer from his craft and the king from his crown, 

And before the meek child of salvation kneel down. 


Shout, shout! through the highways of Bethlehem, shout ! 
Let the joy of our hearts through Judea go out! 

For the ocean of time, that for ages has roll’d 

With those who believed, has left us to behold! 


Blow! blow the loud trumpets, through Bethlehem, blow! 
Pill the angels above hear our gladness below ; 

Fill the mountains be gifted with tougues to rejoice, 

\nd answer to ours with their many-toned voice. 

Spread, spread the bright banner by vale and by cliff! 
From the mast of each galley and prow of each skitT! 
That where’er o’er the waters the breezes may blow 

Phe hour of redemption the nations may know ! 


Bring couches of ivory and wine-cups of gold, 

And garments of purple uts limbs to enfold. 

Bring silks like the snow that’s untouch’d and untrod, 
Fo clothe the pure virgin that nursesa Gop! 

What! are ve still silent? is Bethlehem dead ? 

No trumpet is sounded—no banner is spread! 
wake, ye deep sleepers! awake and arise ! 

The God of our fathers is come from the skics! 


Is no voice to adore, but the voice of the storm ? 

is the snow-sheet alone to encircle His form ? 

ts the night-dew the wine that our bounty bestows ? 
Js that manger the couch for a Saviour's repose ? 


But stay ! even now hath His mission began! 

He teaches his first glorious lesson to man : 

‘That earth’s glories are fading—its splendors are dim ! 
And that we should be patient and humble like Him! 


Not the ingots of Ophir, nor Babylon's pride— 

Nor the treasures Euphrates rolls down on his tide— 
Nor the armies that add the proud cities to Rome— 
Nor the navies that crown her the queen of the foam 


Not these doth he value—they glitter in vain— 

\y, even the blaze of the conqueror’s train ! 

He cometh, not strengthened by sceptre or sword— 
ite cometh, a child, with the might of the Lord! 
Phe hearts that would feed on philosophy’s flowers 
Whether cull’d from the warm Epicurean bowers— 
rom the stoic’s, eternally circled with snows— 

tr where Plato's more mingled disciples repose— 


Chese hearts shall be gather'd from bower and bal! 
Che pagan shall weep and the idol shall fall ; 
tsenerations unborn shall rejoice in His birth, 

And the glory of God shall encircle the earth! 

He breathetl—the wings of the tempest are furl’d— 
‘fe speaketh—the ocean binds down its vast world— 
ile looketh—the seraphs are dazzled above— 

(nd man, when he smileth, grows bright with his love 





He all glory to God through eternity given! 

And peace upon earth to the children of heaven! 
Phat when trme shall expire, and his wanderings cease 
Vhe trumpet of judgment may wake us to peace! 


And when in that valley of ni tions display’d— 

And thou com'st in the power of thy Godhead arrayed 

Oh grant we be better prepar'd in thy sight 

Phan the tuthleoss who dream through Judea to-nig) 
ALPHA. 


‘ 
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ORIGINAL MORAL TALES. 


\ LADY'S DREAM. 
BY JAMES LAWSON 


le * that dreams are irile th 
Yetl have known a few, 

To which my taithfal memory clings, 
They seemed so sweetand trae.—Bart 


tne gay and thoughtless prize woman more for the 
veauty of face and clegance of figure, than for intelli- 
gence of mind, or refinement of education; so that if a 


ady be acknowledged a fashionable belle, the strengt!i 
of her mind and the polish of her education are ac- 
counted nought. 


With men of genius, external beauty is but a secon- 


mis 


dary consideration ; “that within which passethshow,”)  * The beautitul moon,’ she said, sailing along the 
has the first claim on theiradmuiration. Beauty fades, || unsullicd sky, reminds ine of my dream last mght. De 
|| time steals the roses from the cheek, and age leaves but you believe in dreams ? 

'a shadow, the beautiful and fashionable belle. With) “Ihave oftenthought upon them. 1 have dreamed 
the lady of talent and refinement, the charm of con-| myself, aud heard others relate theirs, and afterward 
versation, and the flow of wit, cast a veil over wither-) acircumstunce has teken place bearinga strong analogs 
‘ed loveliness, and render her as interesting, when’tothe dream. Such thingsare; and to say the least 
| robbed of personal charms, as in her @y of power and |/a strange combination of events—a remarkable coin 
‘pride. But tothe intelligent eye, a lady of mind and | cidence, for wlich, 1 know not how to account, but | 
‘education is always beautiful; though her features,) have come to approve of the maxim adopted by Dr 
| when at rest, are not as lovely asa cherished flower, || Johnson,‘ do not wholly believe them, because they 
nor as regular as a painter's fancy-line, yet, when her! may be false; do not wholly discredit them, becane: 
mind warms with conversation, or burns with the they may be true. 

poetic imagery of her fancy-thoughts, a brightness)“ This I think a liberal conclusion. 

and a witchery dwell in every expression, which un-) “* Not more liberal than just. 

consciously hold in thrall the dullest of mankind. * The old adage says, regard not dreams, since the: 

When, however, to intelligence of mind is added | are but the images of our hopes and fears.’ 

the spell of beauty, that lady holds a masterdom over) “ Though 1 confess that old adages are the wisdou 
every heart, and man bows in silent adoration before | of nations proved by the experience of ages, and 

her physical and intellectual perfection. Her presence | winnowed trom all the chatf of words, so that nothing 
| commandsrespect,heractionsadmiration. ‘The idleand | but the healthy gram remains, still Lam reselved in my 
|| the fashionable bow in subjection before her very gaze.) former opinion. — May I not be informed of the par 
'The educated and talented stand before her with awe ticulars of your dream? 

and admiration ; and with conscious ,ride count them- * T shall tell you with pleasure. My dream was in 

selves in the society of one, whose very word makes) consistent as a very dream. Methought | was asleey 
them feel a presence that instructs andexalts. There! jn such a place, and in such a scene as this, wher 

is no creation of nature more beautitu! than a lovely) suddenly, as if by some wild convulsion of nature, | 
|'woman—nothing more dignified, more respect-com-| awoke. The eky, which, when I fell into my slumbe 

manding, than a female of genius andcducation. She) was as beautiful and cloudless as this on which nov 
gives man an exalted opinion of his race, and would) we gaze, was gloomily overcast, and the moon wa 
| make the veriest misanthrope renounce his mistaken! shrouded by a total eclipse. I was in terror; I wish 
fuith, and exclaim with exultation, * she, like myself,’ ed to arise, but lacked the power of volition, and wa 
is of the race of man!” constrained againet ny will to remain, as spell-bound 
Now to the subject of my story. 

I knew Mary Rosabel when she was a young and’ thought of pleasure, flashed across my mind; gradi 
lovely girl ; day by day I marked her mind unfolding, ally the scene became lighter and brighter; a semi 


_ its precious gems, and shining brighter and brighter, circular line of mit llow light beamed upon thé face o: 
I saw her) the heaveus—it was the first glimpse of the moo 


fixed upon the spot. Suddenly, a ray of hope, : 


by the most approved course of education. 
verge from youth to womanhood, and even oyerstep darting from beneath the envious body that shroudec 
her early promise. I saw her in the day of gladness, it in eclipse. Imperceptibly, and by slow degrees, 
and in the night of sorrow; in the time of merriment,|)she emerged from her obscurity; the clouds paseec 
[saw her mind acted; gradually away, till at length, the queen of night 


and jn the hour of affliction. 
heavens with all the stars in her train 


on by almost every tone of feeling, yet in all she manmi- shone in the 
fested the same dignity and gracefulness ; the same) as bright and beautiful as the sanguine brain of por 
strength and resignation. In all she was herself. infancy’s boldest flight ever petured to his imaginatio: 

One summer, while she was ona visit toa friend in and the landseape smiled with a loveliness equalle: 
the country, I took the opportunity of spending a few) only by the brilliancy of fabled fairy-land. It wa 
too bright, | thought, for my eyes to look upon, an 


blooming fields and shady forests, I was instructed and) i's dazzling blaze seemed to sear them; yet still | 


delighted by the correctness of her observations, and) gazed upon the 


days with her. In our morning walks through the 


scene in inexpressible delight. 1 fe! 
and unalloyed pleasure—a composur 


| the justness of her remarks on the mineral and vege-! a thrill of calm 
—a sensation undefinable. You see 


table kingdoms, and the similes wluch she drew there- unknown befor 
from to illustrate and adorn conversation. One beau-| it was as I said, inconsistent asa very dream. At 
titul evening we were seated on the green sward, length, in reality. Lawoke; and when I could collect 
under a lofty eypress tree. enioying the freshness of iny thoughts, which were seatte red by my dream, | 
the southern breeze: the sky was of'a beautiful azure; ) saw the sun, high in the east, darting his fierce bear 
we gazed with exquisite siler e upon the pale and full) through may lattice. The sky w as cloudless, the bird 


rounded moon, coursing in her acria! path, attended by sang merrily their matin songs, nature looked ewe: 
| her countless train of sters; the scene convinced us and smiling—all creation wore a life and freshnes 
i that she was well named by poets.“ night’s peerless which, never to my mind, seemed so cheering and ) 
} queen.” and they,“ the gems of night,’ © the poetry lovely on any former day. My heart partook of the 
composure and pleasure of the morning; I felt a 


' of heaven.’ 
invigor- |) Sweet presentiment of something yet to come—it was 
e 


| 
It weeabeautiful eve ning; the cool breeze 
ated both the mind and body, and having in its view-| & happy feeling, wherefore T knew not—it was a cor 
less flight straved over flowers and blossoms, its wings | POsure, for which I could not account. 
cht with delicious fragrance. The scene “That was a beautiful dream, and, if I may be 


ur thonghts on| permitted tocxpress my thoughts, brilliantly narrated. 





were 1r¢ 


above. the landseay ure i aised ¢ 
wings of imagination, above tue prosaic realities of|/ “ You praise my description above, ite merit, ca 
| this world. Afters tone sifence Mary Rovabel ad-{) you give an interpretation ?” 


dressed Ine. 1 have no ability at expounding dream 
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“ What may you guess? I have a strange curiosity | really as glad as I was at the unexpected meeting. 
to hear it unriddled.”’ |When the usual courtesies were interchanged, | in- 
“Were I to hazard a conjecture, I should say, madam, | quired, “* Who is the fair daine that came in your com- 
that it denotes some good fortune about to befall you. | pany ?” 
Have you not in your hearta wish,a fond and cherished ! ** Do you not know her?” 
anticipation, to which you look forward with anxious ! ‘** 1 do not—at least her veil so covered her face that 
uncertainty for its fulfilment ?” || 1 could not recognise a single feature. Who is she?” 
“To you, reserve were ungenerous. [havea hope, “ My wife.” 
which, were it realized, would make me the happiest'| « Yourwife! Are you married? To whom?" 
of my sex.” || ‘To my wife, to be eure.” 
“To such a conclusion did your dream lead me. 1} ‘ What isher name ?” 
will not be too inquisitive and ask particulars; but, ‘ Mrs. Wellworth.” 
velieve me, your dream foretells, if it furetells anything, * Tut, tut, | know that is now her name; but what 
that the gloomy uncertainty of your mind will soon jis her patronymic?” 
be resolved to certainty, and all your fondest hopes | ‘Here she comes to answer for herself. My love,’ 
realized to an extent even happier than your mind con- ||said Wellworth to his wife as she entered the apart- 
ceives; and you will lead a life of joy, rich in the |ment,‘ can you inform my friend who you are?” 
esteem of the world, in the affection of friends,and in| Surely.” she replied, “‘ one whom I have known so 
the love of one who will be worthy of your dearest ||ong need not require such information.” 
regards. Your youth will be like a lovely morning in| * Mary Rosabel!” I exclaimed, “is this so ?” 
spring, all perfume, all fragrance; your prime, like a} “Even so,” she replied; ‘ you see, sir dream-ex- 
brilliant suiomer day, all sunshine and loveliness; and | pounder, your interpretation has become realized.” 
your age, like the mellow autumn eve; and your sun ot | * And you are happy then?” 
being will set, far in the west, in peace, and in the hope * Ay, as the day is long.” 
of a glorious immortality ; leaving to your family and * For six months’ past,” said the husband, “she has 
friends, a name as pure and as dearly cherished as a |told me so, and I believe her, and for sixty years to 
gold-tinged evening sky.” come, she shall be, live she so long.” 
“This is a pleasing interpretation: if the reality | “ Youhavemy warmest wishes. Heaven bless you! 
equal the promise, I shall be most happy.” — SS =u 
The pursuit of my travels soon after this removed DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 
ine from the pleasing society and the beautiful scenes || —- - : z =: - 
which I enjoyed with my young friend, Mary Rosabel. | THE PEARL FISHERY.* 
Though the happy days f spent in her company were | We are not Hottentots, but civilized critics ; and will not, 
not forgotten, yet the dream and my interpretation, |therefore, receive the accounts of the gallant author of 
slumbered in my memory. It was a year or more \| these travels in the rude manner recorded in the note at the 
afterwards I put up at an um in Kent, over the door of | bottom of another page ; though, like Mr. Waterton, in his 
|“* Wanderings,” we confess he has somewhat staggered us 
with the strange facts he relates. Being a commissioner 
for the company formed to fish for pearls and coral in the 
Gulf ot California, the worthy lieutenant certainly proceed- 














which some ambitious country artist had immortalized | 
himself by daubing, “ as large as life,” England's em- 
blem of St. George and the dragon. Seated one 


aS 
sceks for tranquillity, which it could never find in situations 
|exposed to currents, and motion occasioned by the undula- 
jtions of the water. I always found them in sheltered bays, 
|the bottoms of which were covered with large rocks. This 
brings me to consider the reason why a diving-bell, at least 
in the Gulf of California, can never be profitably employed. 
—After reaching the bottom, if the greater surface be con- 
|sidered bottom, there are frequently found chasms in the 
rock below, which extend from one to two, or even three 
|fathoms lower. It is down these apertures that the diver 
|most generally expects to meet with oysters, which even 
/here conceal themselv-'s in the cavities of the rock ; and as 
ithe power of vision fails in so dense a medium, particularly 
\if the depth be considerable, and the surface rough, the 
‘diver is obliged to insert not his hand only, but even his 


| 
| 
| 


»|head, into every hole and corner, like a person groping 


about in the dark ; holding on, the while, by the points of 
\the rock, to prevent his rising to the top, in consequence of 
the water’s buoyancy, at the depth, for example, of seven 
‘or eight fathoms, bevond which I cannot speak from expe- 
nence. The perception of objects under water at this depth 
is very indistinct, and their magnitude is augmented, sc 
,that a very small shell appears of large dimensions, and the 
diver is frequently mortified by the discovery of the mistake 
‘when he rises. It is strange that the deception should not 
be detected by the touch; but it would appear, that in the 
same way as the eyes measure the capacity of the stomach, 
| so also do they convey to the hands a sort of conviction that 
| the apparent is the true size; so that these organs take 
| pleasure in mutually deluding each other! The fissures in 
the rocks, in these submarine situations, do not frequenily 
, exceed ten inches or a foot; so that in descending, the 
back, chest, knees, and heels, are sometimes dreadfully 
lacerated. If, then, not even a shark could follow a diver 
in these situations, how is it possible that a diving-bell., 
which is considerably broader, should be able to do so ’ 
The idea that it could, is only to be entertained by a person 
as grossly ignorant cf the circumstance as I was before 1 
convinced myself of the truth. In fact, it might be said that 
\the men in a diving-bell would remain suspended half way 
jbetween hopes and realization, and would feel, as I some- 
times did when I was crawling about the bottom, “ like a 
fish out of water ;”--an odd expression, by the by, for a 








re aveller’s parlour, which fronted the : ae ; . . 
evening in the tr wei ed on an errand that was likely to produce unexpected and) fellow eight fathoms deep! I am convinced that there is 


street, | saw an elegant equipage stop at the door. 
Two servants, in rich liveries, leaped trom the dickey 
and stood in humble attendance to assist a lady and 
gentleman to alight. ‘The lady was rebed in a travel- 
ling dress, displaying more taste than show ; there was 


a queen-like bearing in her step that caught my atten- 


tion—a dignity in her actions which commanded res 

pect. 1 felt an anxious desire to see her face; it must 
be a lovely tace,I thought, but anenvious veil shrouded 
each feature from my view. The gentleman was nearly | 
six feet in height, of handsome shape, and manly fea- | 
ture, and a soul of intelligence beamed through an eye 


extraordinary results; but we were not prepared for the|%° stimulant so great as hope. Under its intluence, the 
very unexpected and extraordinary results stated in this diver 1s insensible to danger, although he sce himself sut- 
volume. As an example, we will begin with a sub-marine rounded by sharks of prodigious magnitude. Armed with 
tale, founded on descents to drag the pearly treasure from) his short stick,* he considers the invasion of so formidable 
the deep. | an enemy's domains as unworthy of a moment's hesitation 

“ The oyster secures itself so firmly to the rocks by its | Anxious to grasp the prize, he pays little regard to the price 
beard, that it requires no little force to tear it away; and of its attainment, which he no sooner possesses than he is 
as its external surface is full of sharp points, the hands are| ready to fight the stoutest of the finny race. I have myseli 
soon severely cut by them. The effect of the buoyancy of, descended when the horizon was filled with the projecting 
the water is also curious. At the depth of seven or eight |tins of sharks rising above the surface of the water ; and 
fathoms, it requires exertion to keep down ; and if you then | although armed only in the way I have described, I thought 
jattempt to lay hold on a rock with the hands, you find | ™yself perfectly secure from molestation ; notwithstanding 
| yourself as it were suspended, so that if you let go your hold | they were swimming round me in all directions, at not a 
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of uncommon lustre. He looked as if both friends and Seni deneeiditilia beets mgwends? Ucomenbes,the Gest 
fortune smiled with richest favour on hin. With |) ice g ever met with was at the depth of four fathoms 
much politeness, and evident affection, he gave the lonly ; my head was almost touching it; and forgetting, in 
lady his arm, and led her into the George and Dragon. 'my pleasure, to strike out with my legs, as I stretehed for- 
As he entered his features recalled to my memory the (ward my hand to catch hold of the prize, to my astonish- 
ikeness of anold friend. ment, the oyster slipped trom my grasp, and | found myself 
* Can it be Henry Wellworth?” T involuntarily said | nearly at the surface of the water the next instant ; so that 


io myself; * he isso like him, though I little dreamt ; 1 had all my labour for nothing. So firmly does the oyster 
jtix himself to the rock, that, in order to tear him away, it is 


to see him in this part of the country, that it is at least | . 

, to have my doubts removed | BCcessary fo get “a punieed” epee tom, by placing the 
. onthy 7 : 2 a jfeet at the bottom. The excessive difficulty of doing this 
or confirmed ; I should for ever necuse myself of Wn- I incredible ; it poquicen the avunsulee tengih of the whele 
kindness were I in the same inn with so good a friend body to overcome the resistance of the water's buoyancy. 
as Wellworth, and omitted the opportunity of seeing |] have no doubt that, by means of its long beard, the oy ster 
him.” has the power of locomotion, aud that it changes its situa- 


Without a moment's further hesitation, I rang the | tion according to its pleasure or convenience. One princi- 
bell, and when the waiter appeared, I requested hins | pal object of inquiry, however, was obtained ; namely, the 
to inform me of the name of the travellers who had | true situation of the shells under water. I found that I had 
He retired to learn it at the bar, imme- | been in a complete error in supposing them formed in beds ; 
that is, in heaps, as the word bed would seem to indicate. 
} With this impression I left England, and continued in it til 
weem, + * , ' I had now convinced myself, by actual investigation, of the 

“ Wellworth!” T exclaimed ; * my old and trusty lerror into which | had been led by every body with whom I 
friend! Give him my card, and say I wait his leisure. had conversed on the subject. Sulced. « eon atten. 

The waiter retired, and ina few moments returned tion would have pointed out the impossibility of the oysters 
again with the compliments of Mr. Wellworth that | peing piled in heaps together in this gulf. This fish always 


te would be happyto sce me in his private apartments. | 


just arrived. 
diately returned, and announced him to be Mr. Well- 


“vavels in the Interior of Merico m 1925-6-7-8. By Lieut R 


: | *7 
{ was instantly shown to his parlour; my friend was! we Hardy, RON vo. pp M0. London, ISS Colburn & Bentley 


greater distance than a few tathoms, I continued my pur- 
suits with the greatest sang froid. 1 should no more be 
capable, in my cool moments of reflection, of braving this 
inconceivably horrible danger, where I might have been 
+ mangled and torn to pieces by one of these implacable mon- 
sters, than of entering the tiger's den before his breakfast 
‘at Exeter Change. But when the passions are concen- 
trated into one pomt, though that point be on the verge ot 
eternity, hope still attends us. On these oceasions how 
sensibly have I felt, and how often repeated, the beautifu 
lines of the enraptured poet !— 
— Methinks, it were an easy leap 
To pluck bright honour from the pale-faced moor 
| Don Pablo Ochou, who was for many years a superintendent 
| of the fishery, and himself a most expert diver, gave me the 
following account of one of his watery adventures — The 
Placer de la Piedra negada, which ts near Loretto, was suy 
|, posed to have quantities of very large pearl-oysters round it 
a supposition which was at once confirmed by the great diff 
culty of finding this sunken rock. Don Pablo, however, sux 
ceeded in sounding it, and, in search of specimens of the 
largest and oldest shells, dived down in eleven fathoms water 
| The rock is not above one hundred and fifty or two hundred 


| yards in circumference, and our adventurer swarm round and 
' 
* This stick is about nine inches long, and is pointed at both ends 

"he diver grasps it in the middle, and when attacked by a shark, b 

thrusts it into the monster's expanded jaws, m such a position, that, i 
attempting to seize his victim, the jaws close upon the two sharp ports 
thus secured, he can do no miscmef, but ewims away With brs marty: 
dum : the diver riges, and seeks a new weapon of delence 
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Eee cian ne 
examined it in all directions, but without meeting with any 
inducement to prolong his stay. Accordingly, being satisfied 
that there were no oysters, he thought of ascending to the 
surface of the water; but first he cast a look upwards, as all 
divers are obliged to do who hope to avoid the hungry jaws off 
4monster. If the coast is clear, they may then rise without 
apprehension. Don Pablo, however, when he cast a hasty 
glance upwards, found that a tinterero had taken a station 


sbout three or four yards immediately above him, and, most) 


probably, had been watching the whole time that he had been 
down. A double-pointed stick is a useless weapon against a 


tinterero, as its mouth is of such enormous dimensions that), 


both man and stick would be swallowed together. He there- 
fore felt himself rather nervous, as his retreat was now °or- 
pletely intercepted. But, under water, time is too great an 
object to be spent in reflection ; and therefore he swam round 


to another part of the rock, hoping by this means to avoid the}| 


vigilance of his perseeutor. What was his dismay when he}, 
again looked up, to find the pertinacious tinterero still hover-|| 
ing over him, as a hawk would follow a bird. He Jeseribed 
him as having large, round, and inflamed eyes, appareutly just 


tenacity. So also with woman. She was not formed for! of some monsters, she custs the shades of oblivion over th: 
independence ; but endowed with those peculiar properties | thousands who have shown in all their native modesty, the 
which enable her firmly but stediastly to adhere to her natu | pride and the ornaments of their little circle. But we wil 
ral protector, and these prope rties peculiarly active in love, not blame the injustice of story, for history was not made for 
do not remain inoperative in friendship. From the peculiar women. The tulp and the sunflower, the gaudy pawony and 
constitution of women, therefore, we see more ardency of} the patrician marigold may adorn the public square; but the 
'feeling, greater strength of attachment, and superior purity of | rose and the lily of the valley prefer the silent walk, or secret 
affection, than that which characterizes the other sex. In-) bower, where they may pour their pertunw on the air, and 
stances undoubtedly have occurred, and may again occur,| waste away fn their own sweetness. ‘The loveliest scenes 0} 
nature are those which she seems to dress solely for her own 


/where both in man and in woman have been found the same 
fervour, the same zeal, the same warmth of affection, the same) amusement; where the gaze of man is least likely to intrude 
indissoluble connections both in love and in trendship. And) And thus it is that woman, as she consumes away in her ow! 
so, also, instances have not been wanting of the same delicacy | loveliness, shrinks from the gaze of the world and buries her 
of manner, the same effeminacy of habit, the same constitu- | self in the affections of her friends Ladies’ M 
jtional weakness, and the same ardent temperament in both 

|But isolated facts are not to be mistaken for general princi es -_ . 

|ples, nor individual instances for general rules The effects ee earUNE ’ 


F We gin —tro he “ Pe or des : 
of a perverted or an injudicious education are to be suspected P give to-day from the “I eut Courter des Dames,” ¢ 
the fifteenth of November—one of the most extraordinary 


accounts of the manner in whieh a fond hushand contrived in 
Paris, to amuse hiinself with his rei for he tickled two to 
death—that has ever fallen under our notice. Those who 


when general experience is coutradicted by solitary ¢ xamples ; 
jor at least we are to endeavour to trace the occasional devi- 
lations trom ap established theory, to clear, adequate causes, 





ready to dart from their sockets with eagerness, and a mouth, } 
¢at the recollection of which he still shuddered,) that was) 
continually opening and shutting, as if the monster was al- || 
ready, in inagination, devouring his victim, or, at ‘east, thé at) 
the contemplation of his prey imparted a foretaste of the gout! 
Two alternatives now presented themselves to the mind of 
Don Pablo: one to suffer himself to be drowned —the other) 

to beeaten. He had already been under water so considerable 

a tune, that he found it impossible any longer to retain his) 


breath, and was on the point of giving himself up for lost, | | 


with as much philosophy as he possessed. But what is dearer 
than lite? The invention of inan ts seldom at a loss to tind 


expedients for its preservation in cases of great extremity.— | 


Yn a sudden he recollected, that on one side of the rock he 
had observed a sandy spot, and to this he swaim with all ima-) 
winable speed ; his attentive friend still watching his move- 
ments, and keeping a measured pace with iim. As soon as) 
he reached the spot, he commenced stirring 1t with his pointed | 
stick, and in such a way that the fine particles rose and ren-| 
dered the water pe rfectly turbid, so that he could not see the) 
monster, nor the monster him. Availing himself of the cloud, | 


by which himself and the tinterero were enveloped, he swaim|! 
| fair prospects of the harvest of hope. 


| the rivalry of beauty, the pride of accomplishments, or the 


very far out ina transvertical direction, and reached the sur- 
face in satety, although completely exhausted. Fortunately 
te rose close to one of the boats ; and those who were within, 
seeing him im such a state, and knowing that an enemy aust} 
have been persecuuing hum, and that, by some artifice he had} 
saved his life, jumped overboard, as is their common prac 
fice in such cases, to frighten the creature away by splash-| 
ng in the water; and Don Pablo was taken into the boat 
cnore dead than alive.” 
\s one such story is as good as a hundred to illustrate a 
ork, we shall content ourselves with this extract Lit. Gaz. 


FRIENDSHIP OF WOMAN. 


Phe science of anatomy informs us that ther 
ruman heart, (we mean the corporeal seat of life, ) two prin- 
pal channels, through which the vital current flows ; both 
‘s leaps joyously from the fountain, and as it sluggishly 
returns from the discharge of its appropriate function. The 
peculiar construction of these organical features, technically 
-tyled the auricles and ventricles, we are not competent to 


are in the 


imfold. It ts our wish only to call attention to the analogy | 
which here exists between the physical and the inte llectual | 


nature of our race; and to speak of love and friendship as 
he two principal channels through which the current of 
he feelings flows with a fixed and steady course. Nature 
has denied to women the physical strength and muscular 
power which she hos generously conferred apon man ; but 
a conformity with her general equitable economy, she has 
ompensated the demal by a larger share of feeling and sen 
iulity. Hence we find in a woman, a susceptibility to 
emotions seldom POsserse d by the other sex, rendering her 
the obedient agent of the passions and feelings inseparable 
from our common nature. The purposes subserved by the 
seneral economy of nature, (a term which we here use only 
rs another name for Providence,) are wise and benevolent ; 
sud we can clearly trace the marks of that wisdom and bene- 
vulence, in the peculiar favoritism shown to woman in the 
isposal of those teelings of the heart, upon which love 
triendship, delicacy, and sensibility are founded. The shell 
tish that grows upon the rocks, is conscious of its helples= 
wess, and the means of defence from external dangers. is 
ivundantly furnisued by a singular and almost invincible 


| love. But towards her own race, ver atiection, as it kindles 


| drawn aside by the temptations of business, the envy of supe-) was about forty, rich, and respected —he ado 
| mority, and the silly struggie for honours and preferments,) thus make her happy. Eauly made a confidante of her mo 


| feelings which are too apt to corrode the pleasures of the 


| tions, pride struggling with principle, a haughty spiunt with 


before We become willing to give up a maxun which accords 
jwith the usual experience of mankind, It is not trom solitary 
jinstances that we inter the susceptibility of woman to the 
tender and generous aflections. Wherever her history ts 
portrayed, we find the same prominent features, differing 
only in direction. Such, however, ts the natural suspicious. 
ness of mankind, that we cannot concede to woman any 
| feelings of regard for the other sex, independent of those ot 


have had the experiment of tickling their feet tried upon them, 
can easily imagine t) Snement of that torture which a per 
son must endure, * bound as to be unable to resist 
What pleasure the de:on could have taken in the eral 
agonies of a lovely women, no human mund can faney ; but 
that he did revel in them the narrative renders but too certains 
EPPEC TS OF TICKLING 

Mrs. de L** mixed much with the fashionable world lest 
into an enthusiastic glow, ts marked with all the waruth of winter, accompanied with her daughter Eudily, Young and 
love and all the purity of charity. ‘The natural trans of her handsome, the latter was the object of general attention 
character are congenial with the emotions of tnendship.—) Although without fortune, she received many advantageou 
| Open, ardent, unsuspicious, the connections which she forms, proposals for her hand—lut as her heart remained unafieeted 
from feeling, are nurtured by fidelity; and as she is not) she selected fromthe crowd of her admirers Mr. de V***, He 
«ad herand would 





| the attachments which she forms are unalloyed by these base | ther, who could not avoid expressing her surprise at the s 
| lection. Mr. de V. had already lost two wives—there was a 


heart. It is true, that she does partake so much of our com-| disparity in their ages, and she felt an mvineible repugnanes 


mon nature, as to share the common fatalities of the world. | for which she could not account, tothe union. Emily though 


|| It is true, also, that even in the friendship of woman, the so good an opportunity of securing a rich establishment 


might not again present itseli—her mother yielded, and she 


| baser passions will sometimes mix their poison and blast the 
Some months after, Emily's brothe: 


The jealousy of love, | was marned to Mr. de \ 
urged her to frankly countess to hin, whether she had realized 


fancies of fashion, will aero take possession of the the happiness which she had anticipated from the union 
1 s} ny Lusband anticipates i) 


eart to the exclusion of all the better feelings. But when! I have, indeed,” sau! she 
every wish, and would render me fully happy, but for a siagu 
and which, as I cannot un 

It wiust be very serous 


Hi 


| reason resumes her seat, and the bitterness of controversy 
‘ 


has subsided, there is not that tempest of contending emo- lar request which he has made, 
derstand the object, troubles nar 


“Oh, no, it is very silly,’ replied his sister 


the consciousness of error, an indisposition for concession | said Edward 
with the desire of reconciliation. Woman has no struggles |“ you would never imagine what, Only think of a request 
like those with which to contend. Errors involuntarily or 
| unconsciously committed, are willingly atoned tor, The in- copy of an Egyptian mumm) 
| discretions of the moment are deeply regretted, and when surprised Edward fullas much as it had his sister, His cur: 
jonce she is persuaded of her faults or folies, we know not 
which the most to admire, the good sense which disposes ber 
to confess her errors, or the candour, openness, aud good will should, Gaknown to the husband, be stationed during th: 
|, with which the confession is mude. From these considerations opervtion inan adjoining room. ‘Thus placed, lis sister miforu 
| it will readily he seen, that her sex is constitutionally fitted ed her hushand that sho had determines to vie kl to has neque 
| for the enjoyment of friendship in its highest and most ex-, Wild with joy at thas information, the husband found nor 
j alted degree. And here, too, we may advert to the wisdom of 
| Providence in the dispusition of the moral as well as the phy 
sical world. The pleasures of man are frequently of that 


to bind myself with hnen bandayes—in a word to be a livin, 
So extraordinary a caprice 


osity Was too strongly excited to be spent In imaginings, an 
he urged his sister to veld, but wath the condition that be 


words to express his gratitude, vet promptly commenced ti 
operations. Edward listened attentively. Profound silencs 


reigned tor some minutes im the room; his sister broke it by 


isolated character which renders them independent of ex- saying in a trembling tone ind the orms too?” He inve 
ternal objects. The ingenuities of art, the speculations o | luntarily trembled asif they were to be the last words of la 
science, the flowers of rhetoric, or the subtleties of casuistical | sister Yes my deer,” replied the husband gaily, © I bo, 
and cabalistic lore will frequently wean him from the prose- | you—heed and fect only free, just like a mummy you 


cution of other pleasures, and engross his undivided attention. know.” All was ago quiet. 1 Le silence lasted so lung a 


But not so with woman. She has few pleasures of an iso- | again te frighten Edward, and he was upon the point of en 
lated or solitary character. Her enjoyments are of that ge tering the room, when his sister commenced laughing unin 
rous kind which invite others to their participation. H Emily stopped ar 
thoughts are of that uutravelled nature that confine them- all was ag in she loughed, and more immed: 
derately than before, and This tom!>-lih: 

repose, broken by loud and unmoderate laughter and succeed 
¢ knew not what to Uute 

At & his appearance Mr.de V 





r derately. He felt assured and listened 


vn silewt \ 






selves to domestic scenes of quiet and contentment ; and gain all was silent 


hence when her effections are bestowed, they go with an in 
tensity which amply compensates for their lunited extent.— | mg the silence, was alarming—! 
Its the electric spark which impetuously leaps from the pla 
losophic jar, not the silent current drawn quietly from the 
It is the joyous burst of the floor, cold and imanimat« 


of it, and burst rnte the reom 
fled, and Edward found his unfortunate sister «tretched onthe 


sky by pointed conductors Her husband hed bound her, that 
waterfall as it precipitously plunges from the highlands into he might freely tickle her fect. Another fit of laughing, and 
the lake beneath, not the quict return of the river as it dis Emily would have followed the two other wives of Mr. de V 
has but recalled her to existence 4 


embogues into the sea. For the confirmation of these re- The best attendance 


marks, We point not to the pages of history, but to the world’ perfect idiot—the nervous + 
Whule she This adventure, known to all Parts for some days, is too well 
We suppress the names, solely out of 


vstem beng enurely de stroyed 


around us; fur history is doubly unjust to woma 
—— to the world the vices of the sex, and holds ” to proved to be doubted 


reprobation the turgid catalygue of erina 1 ever reward toa highly regpoethd tam Mercautile Advert 
A 
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sway the course of human events, what warm and 

THE LITTLY! GENIUS. deep happiness I would send into the bosom of every 
‘family. I would make this era a threshold, upon 
, which all bad passions and unkind recollections should 
Tur, pleasant sunset beams were fading from the ‘be laid down. I would make it an altar. It should 
air, and street-side and steeple-top lost their rosy | burn with the pure essence of reason, and at its shrine 
colouring. he faint and drowsy twilight deepened | I would cause each wandering pilgrim to place all the 
into darkness; the lamp-lighter stole hastily along with withering diseases which prey upon the body, all 
his ladder and glimmering lantern; the multitudinous | |), ungentle feelings which vain inn ee teeee. What 


: nee | > " . 
noises of the town sunk into silence, and night usurped a deep joy there is in bestowing a blessing. ‘There is 
the empire of the earth and heavens. But while the 


NEW SERIES-—NUMBER XI. 


ja secret and inspiring pleasure in making the lowest 
realities of theday had ceased, its shifting shadows yet wretch happy; in rescuing a nameless beggar from 
filled my imagination. The faces of the crowd, angry, | come impending calamity, in relieving the pain of a 
malignant, kind, or passionless, came and went UNCON- | Joe, or in assisting even a struggling fly from the 
troled through my mind; the shuffling and noisy MotonS | eacherous stream, and beholding it spread out its 
of the streets yet rung in my ears, hike the rushing of, transparent wings, and rise gladly upon the air; but 
restless waves, and I could not shake myself free trom |! +, bless those whom we love, there is no triumph more 
the lingering fragments of vile disputes or paltry and pure and holy. Revenge has been called sweet. 
pedantic learning. It is no mean talent to banish these There is a certain joy in it; an allaying of the enaw- 
phantoms of fancy, to direct the mind nnmediately | | thivet of the heart; but it isa Gores and } = a 
from one subject to another, to enter the circles of’! nol which burns out with ite own Gres. It eetiah: 
gaicty freed from the ill-timed gravity of business, | hes some wild conflagration, which paints the sur- 
and to return to the exercises of labour unaccom- |) rounding world with red and lured colouring, and 
panied by the dear intrusive images of pleasure. How ipresently leaves it in redoubled darkness; but the 


often, even while basking in the light of happy eyes. | pics of creating happiness in those dear to us is like 


! r q » co R = s } . . 
will some form of gloom steal in, like Banquo’s ghost. '|4),. peams of a brilliant star. for ever cheering the 


and break the spell; and even in the times of Serious | hades of night. 
and peremptory duty, with what frequent facility do! 6 Yory pretty and very poetical,” said a well-known 
the unguarded portaly of the mind admit what had)! .oiee. and the Genius was again by myside. * It is 


much better be excluded ? |\a fine thing to be on good terms with one's self, my 


Perhaps it was the secret influence of the Ge MWS |! good student; but to form schemes of virtue in the 
which suddenly dispersed all my weary memories, and | ¢joset is much easier than to bring them to operate in 
inspired me with the thoughts of our approaching society: If the bliss of bestowing bliss be so exqui- 
festivals. ‘ And so,’ thought I, “the happy new-) site. w hy is it not more eagerly sought >” 
year is here at last, and the summer has fled with its “It is sought,” answered I, * by all who are not 
golden promises; the teeming and rich autumn has | strangely lost in guilt. How eager are all to increase 
also gone, and the last of the forest leaves has floated | the nue of human happiness! What sermons are 
gradually down the eddying air. The country looks ‘preached for it; what books are written. Do not 
like misfortune: the naked trees tell of poverty, | poets and orators paint the blessing with all the live- 
and iugratitude whispers in the winds and appears in) liness of eloquence and song? Look at our charita- 
the frozen brooks.” ble institutions, our—" 

One of the pleasantest customs prevailing among | © Yes,” interrupted he,“ thou sayest right. Books. 
aur good citizens, and I believe peculiar to New-York, || orations, ¢ermons abound ; but can you measure the 
is that which converts every fair damsel into a queen. | tenderness of the heart by these? Does hypocrisy 

) 


and throngs her levee with admiring subjects. It is never lurk under a sanctified face? Do ambition and 


probable that many of my readers, residing in distant ayarice never disguise themselves in the image of 


parts of the Union, may be ignorant of the universa- || yeeknese and virtue ? 

lity which this practice has obtained. They must! “ But how,” said J, “can we distinguish between 
therefore be informed that the ladies, lovely of course | the cunning and the sincere ?” 

as artand nature can make them, on the first day of | “Let men’s actions,” said my companion, “ speak 
every year remain at home, in order to receive the for them. Watch the tenor of their lives. Away 
calla of the whole circlel of their male acquaintance. | with their sermons, speeches, and pamphlets. Put 
Choice wines and dainty delicacies greet every wel- ino faith in newspaper honour. Trust not modest 
come adventurer on this gay career of love and beauty. | words and moral denunciations. Be deceived neither 
ind each offering to Bacchus or Cupid, or any of the |by boisterous sects vor rigid doctrines. Look at 
other divinities which preside over the jovial thoughts | the heart of your friend. Compare hie actions. Fol- 
of mortals, is marked with light and agreeable cere- low him through his private dealings. Ask not his 
monies. No kissing, for that dangerous operation is || character among the rich and the happy, whose opi- 


exploded from the refined walks of city life; but well- nions it is his interest to purchase with affected man- 


turned compliments—understood glances. In this way ||ners and book-morality ; but let the obscure and un- | 
f y| } 


the gentlemen manage to amuse themselves during | ‘ortunate, who have been in his power, speak for him.” 
the day, fling business to the wind, and threading the | * But,’ said I, + T cannot be deceived in regard to 
labyrinths of our crooked city, find an Ariadne at |the joy I myself’ feel in relieving the pain of others.” 
every turn. Many circumstances concur to free their | “It is a joy,” answered the Genius; “ but what 
ininds from restraint, and by the time the distant sun || sacrifice is made to obtain it. It is an easy matter fot 
touches the western hills, what with bright eyes,| you to take the drowning fly from a goblet; to assist 
sweet voices, and innumerable sips of whiskey-punch, | any one Without personal loss; and if they possessed 
they are pretty tolerably—but that’s no affair of mine. the power to heal the sick and reform the wicked at 

1 am a friend to whatever promotes lively and |! pleasure, all men would, doubtless, practise so agree- 
rational pleasure. Not Withstanding the lessons of able an avocation. But this is empty virtue. It is 
wisdora so often read to the world, I am sure it cannot) childrens’ benevolence, imbibed from romantic im- 
be beneath the dignity of a man to be happy. Then) possibilities, unadapted to the exigencies of life. But 
welcome * new-year.”” Merry festival! Thou comest go forth into the distress and ruin of cities. You 
through the snows and winds of winter, with joyful, are encompassed by innumerable miseries, which 
smiles, independent of the warring elements of this! can be relieved. There are occasions where your in- 
unhappy earth. Let the darkness brood, and tempests| fluence becomes a duty. You will have opportunities 


whistle, she spirit of love blesses every cheerful parlour | to waive gain which wou! 


| be legally, though cruelly 


— Neer ee 


| 


THE CENSOR | with the morning gladness of spring. !f Icould but |grasped. I cannot gift you with the wand of a fairy, 


‘to bring back the strength and life of exhausted na- 
jture, to quell angry desires with a word, to disen- 
tangle the weary from the perplexities of care, to shed 
over the roof of the young, the innocent, and the beau- 
tiful, the light of pure and lasting bliss, by any mi- 
raculous interposition. These are not for earth. The 
laws of mind and matter are fixed, I cannot violate 
them; but few as your powers are in this respect, are 
they all applied which you do possess? How often de 
the most paltry interests, the meanest passions, in- 
terfere with the holy duty of diminishing human an- 
uish ? What little jealousies, what petty profits, what 
»w and brutal pleasures, act upon your minds, and 
iquench the feeble flame of feeling. Look in the 
mirror.” 

There was a happy itamily. The aged father sat 
with silvered hairs, by his beloved wife, and sweet gay 
children were grouped around, hke some rich and 
istudied painting. ‘There is a charm about fine chil- 
ldren. To me it is irresistible. There was one lovels 
boy. Unshadowed spirits. warm, confiding affec 


tions, resolutions bright, high, glowing, beautiful ig 





g 
le 


{norance of evil, unchecked yearnings towards every 
\thing great and good, were there; and, as I watchee 
|\the unconscious loveliness of his face, and mournfully 
numbered the dangers and distresses through which 
|he must inevitably pass; how those soft hopes must 
lhe deceived, how those graceful affections must be 
ichilled, gloom stole to my heart, and dimness ove: 
imy eyes. 

| But now they were full of pleasure ; and, as th 
llight of day dawned more fully upon them, the old mai 
}went forth tohis labours. A trifling difference occur 
red with a friend, relative to the payment of a smal 
‘sum of money. Warm words followed; the breaeh 
was widened, and a lawyer was appealed to. He 
was smooth. polite, specious, and crafty. He held the 
power to end it, at once, by his advice, to terminate it 
by a speedy suit, or to carry it into a court where he 
could accumulate enormous costs. “ I am not rich,” 
quoth he. *T have a family to support. My rent is 
idue. I have two notes to take up. I would not for 


! 
| 


ithe world suffer the dishonour of having them pro 
ltested. It would ruin my reputation.”’ So the latte: 
}course was adopted. 

| Suddenly the prospect changed from the confusio1 
jof a court to a foreign land. Strange beings and ob 

|jects appeared around, and the accents of an unknowr 
language fell upon my ear. There was a riotous and 
| scofting crowd assembled, to witness the execution of 
acriminal. <A tall and commanding figure moved on 
in chains. His pale face told much of desperate an 

'euish, but his tongue reviled the gentle truths of re 


ligion; and, instead of repentance, his scornful ly 
expressed revenge, hate, cruel and reckless passions ; 
and from his eyes, which, a moment before, I had 
;beheld shining with the innocent and happy gaze o! 
boyhood, flashed fiercely, and bent their wild glances 
lin blasphemy to heaven! 

* You behold,” said the Genius, * the modest child 
of your recent admiration. His parents have depart 
ed trom the earth. His gentle sisters—he knows no! 
of them. The peaceful family are wrecked, anc 
jscattered in fragments over the boisterous and unre 
ienting world. The lawyer who, to gain his own de 
signs, urged on this ruin, could have yet spread ove 
‘them the mantle of peace and joy. Perchance there 
| would have been less splendid decoration in his dwell- 

ing. Some golden ornaments might be wanting, some 
|expensive luxuries, seme refined sensualities; but 
he would have been a guardian angel to this little 
paradise. He held the privilege of shutting agains‘ 
them the flood-gates of wretchedness and sin. He 
‘could have kept dear hearts together. Surely, sure- 
‘ly he might have spared some superfluous splendour 
\for such a feeling. But you see, to him at least, there 
lare delights superior to that of making others happy. 
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Remember, master student, the perpetration of one not acquired by extortion and rapacity, nor by the sions of infidelity; a holy joy steal over a bruised 
dishonourable action subjects you to unlimited respon-| cruelties of war; but by resolution, industry, and spirit, and words of pity bring back a wandermg soul 
sibilities. The curses of cruelty and dishonour come’ perseverance? One glorious struggle, and the little to the bosom of ite Maker. 

vaguely, and from unseen quarters, when once you) band that fought for liberty were free. Scarce half 1 have lived whole days in a moment. Who has 
have bidden them welcome ; while feeling and honesty} a centary has elapsed, and their descendants are not’ Some slight association touches the chord ot 
roll on their radiant courses, gathering around them! citizens of one of the most flourishing nations in memory, and awakened feelings rush over the mind 
unlooked for rewards, and beaming with the inherent| the world. Strange are the revolutions of earth. with the overwhelming rapidity of a mountain torrent. 
F.| Shall America ever become the land of slaves? The present sinks into nothing; the past is vivid be- 
| Shall the increasing prosperity of our nation render fore us. Forms, long mouldering in the dust, are 
<i her sons efleminaie, luxurious, and indolent ? Forbid moving im our presence, g!owing with life and health 


—EEE — —— 





blessings of nature. 








ORIGINAL MORAL ESSAYS. 'it heaven. While the earth turns on her axis, and Voices, of which the echo has long passed away, are 
NS ate cena ee ~~ | the sun continues his daily round, may simplicity, in- breathing to us in * words that burn,” the brilliant 
THINGS THAT ARE. | tegrity,and a generous love of country, be the charac- conceptions of their powerful imaginations. The 
“ Hast thou ne'er heard of time's omnipotence, ‘teristics of every American. May his spirit be as playful repartee, the witty remark, are heard, and 

For or against? what wonders he can do? — ys ' f th | z " | / T! er 

“ Thought wanders up and down surprised, aghast, buoyant, and his step as light and free as that of the the be aming smile agen seen. 10 VOR paasce 

And wondering at her own.’’— Young deer of his own native hills. away with the moment that gave it birth, but unhke 


Te science which teaches us the laws of the I have sometimes wished that I had lived at that that moment, it leaves its trace behind. It has been 
earth's motion, the nature of its materials, and the era when our country threw off its yoke, and de- ‘one of inexpressible, soul-entrancing enjoyment; and 
regularity with which it has kept, for ages, its relative clared itself free. I have pictured to myself Wash- though the first feeling may be disappointment, that 
situation in the universe, affords, to the reflecting stu-' ington, the great and the good, the father of his coun- it has been but an illusion, yet it is soon lost in won 
dent, a source of singular interest. How perfect is try, a warrior, a statesman, and a virtuous man. der and astonishment, at the power of our own minds, 
the order of nature! Day after day does the sun rise,') Man,as he was meant to be, “ noble in reason, intinice at the unlimited range of our own thoughts. And 
dispensing light and heat over immeasurable space ;| in faculties, in action like an angel, in apprehension yet there are those who believe, that this ethereal sub 
and, while he blesses with his cheering influence the | like a god.” stance, which we call mind, this power, so boundless 
greatest and most powerful of earth, ke despises not | Around him were spirits devoted to the common in its extent, withheld only by the chains of earth 
the little flower which the meanest might crush in his’ cause, emulous of his approbation, waiting but for from soaring into the highest heaven, and measurin, 
path. How beautiful is he at his rising. Darkness his slightest command to rush to battle and todeath. itself with infinity, is destined to annihilation. Be- 
and silence have been over the earth. The glimmer-| And the young, the noble foreigner, the brave Lafay- lieve that it will die with this frail body, to whose 
ing twilight is the herald of his approach. Slowly he!'ette ; how strong must have been his love of freedom, !wants it now administers; believe that man is the 
disperses, with his piercing rays, the shadowy gloom) who could forsake friends, home, and country, and sport of fate, thrown upon earth by the caprice of 
of night; and bursting, at length, into splendour,! risk his fortune in a stranger land. He was not un- chance, withering away like the flowers of summer, 
awakes nature from repose. The hum of men is || requited, for he was the companion, the friend of and leaving, as a memento of his existence, not even 
again heard. The slumbering tyrant shakes off bis||Washington. the shadow of a shade. I would not be this being, 
lethargy, to invent new schemes of wickedness. The || T have sometimes thought it were worth a life to could my life be lengthened to a thousand years, and 
slave resumes his chains, which, in his visions, may, see and know such spirits. But years have passed those years the happiest earth's resident can enjoy 
have been loosed for ever. The labourer returns to away, and the blessings of peace are with us and yet would I exchange that lot for one instant’s per 
his occupation; perhaps with the merry song of con-| around us. Are we ungrateful’ The memory of fect assurance of my destined fate in eternity, an 
tent, perhaps with murmurs of wretchedness. Youth ||\s ashington is hallowed in the heart of every childof that fate bliss. Could we know that b, one single 
welcomes the light of day, as suited to its own joyous || America, and time has but rendered brighter the un- act of ours we could secure such fate, at what would 
spirit. Manhood, as anxious to pursue its plans of |quenchable flame of gratitude and love which burns we hesitate? At nothing. The stake, the torture 
ambition. Age, because it clings to life with ajjin each borom. And that foreigner, we of the pre-- we would embrace them with all the ardour of } 
tenacity proportioned to the frailness of its tenure. sent gencration have seen him return, full of years,to What would be tous the pleasures of earth? Tritles 
The ungrateful think not in welcoming it, of the \the land of his adoption. The blessings of gullions Fortune? a plaything. Fame? the airy emptiness ot 
power that created them. With tne thoughtless, it} followed him in his path; the aged thronged to meet a bubble. "Tis well it should not be so; tis well thay 
is the idea of a moment. But the pious spirit pours || him who, in youth, they had known and loved; the doubts sometimes sway the firmest mind; that earth 
itself out in thanksgiving, if it awake to happiness ;; young greeted him as the object of reverence; and, ly feelings and earthly ties have power to interest us: 
in resignation, if it anticipate a renewal of sorrow.) even childhood lisped out the name to which the full Such thoughts are, in themselves, ennobling; bu! 
What numberless and various scenes are passing at| heart of the mother could not give utterance, though they should be the sacred pleasures of a lonely hou: 
the same moment of time in different parts of this vast/it was treasured in its inmost depths. In the | When we mingle in the world it becomes our duty t: 
globe? What strange events does the short space of ' pride of youth and strength, he could never have jregard its pleasures as our own; and the happy con 
one single day bring forth? Here are assembled alimown such pure and holy joy. His is the greatest |stitution of our minds renders this duty congenial to 
few chosen men; their brows are contracted with! triumph recorded in the annals of earth; and that I us. ‘The spirit that loves to indulge itself occasional)s 
thought. Brooding over unforgiven injuries, they || have seen it, is to me a source of pleasure. [would in such deep and holy thought, if well regulated, \- 
frown with indignation; but hopes of redress excite |/not transport myself to other years. It was a thought- the best adapted to enjoy the sweet intercourse of so 
the smile of joy, and their words breathe resolution) less wish. These are events in the history of na- cial life. It has, within itself, an unfailing spring 
and vengeance. They are conspirators. Their ob-| tions. The world knows them, and millions lament of true happiness; but, too often to draw from it 
ect is the overthrow of government. Every feeling||the evil, and rejoice at the good. Let us narrow the would be to unfit itself for its worldly duties. Our 
is absorbed in that one wild desire, and they contem-|/circle of observation; let us speak of families, of in- |nature cannot long sustain a state of high excitement, 
plate, without shuddering, the horrors of civil war. |/dividuals. In the small compass of our acquaintance, and we should restrain even our imaginations withi 
The open massacre, the secret murder; the aban-|/of what strange reverses of fortune are we not the the bounds of judgment. 
donment of friends; the loss of fortune; perhaps, of | witnesses. Each little moment, as it rushes to oblivion, ‘Te playful exercise of fancy, the melody of swept 
life to themselves, even if successful. The certainty! bears on its Wing the last sighs of many a broken |sounds, the moderate gratification of eacb separat: 
of death and dishonour, in case of failure. All, all||heart, and the groans of bereaved spirits, mingled ‘sense, are all sources of happiness. Each season ha: 
“are canvassed, but their purpose remains unshaken. || with songs of joy, expressions of happiness, murmurs its own peculiar pleasures. The earth is full of 
May the light of the sun never witness the prosecu-|/of regret, and thanks of rapturous delight. It could) beauty. It is beautiful in spring, with its green ver 
tion of their plans. For ever be the words of the/'tell a tale of deep successful guilt. It has, perhaps, dure, its skies of dark deep exquisite blue, her many 
traitor scattered to the idle winds. But see! another||plunged the poisoned arrow of grief into a happy bo-, coloured flowere, and songsters of the woods. Thy 
assemblage of chosen men. But how selected? From|isom. A chance of a single moment may sow the very air we breathe in spring is pregnant with joy 
among the discontented, the idle, and the dissolute,||seeds of jealousy and discord among friends. May health returns to the pale cheek, and life to the 
for the purpose of stirring up Sedition and encourag-||revive the slumbering passions in the breast of man, chilled heart of the sad victims of disease; youth re 
ing rebellion? No; they are the elect of a nation, the) and plunge him one step towards eternal ruin. joices in the very consciousness of existence. The 
pride of a fair and distinguished land. Their object|| But time has brighter tales. The happiness of firm step of manhood treads more proudly in his 
is the good of their country, the extension of her||many depend on the chance of a single moment. In path; and woman, oh! it is her own sweet seasou 
that moment a whisper may give joy to the despairing ,It gives new brightness to her eye, and tinges her 
agement of the genius and industry of her people. heart ofalover. The scale of fortune may turn, and cheek with the colour of its own fair flower. Sh: 
These are the subjects of their debates. Does| the child of poverty be raised to happiness. The light| cannot withhold her smiles when all nature smiles, no: 
heaven sinile upon their efforts? Who can doubt it.|of newly implanted hope may illumine the path of the | restrain the outpourings of her joyous spirit when a! 
Is she not increasing in wealth and in power? Power,' desponding; the voice of truth may dispel the illu- nature breathes of joy. And summer—her joys ar 





commerce, the improvement of her laws, the encour- 
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those of spring ripened and matured, exciting emo- | 


tions less rapturous, but more chastened, more pure, 
more exalted. There is a softness in the air of sum- 
mer, that enervates the tone of the mind. We seek 
the cool shades of retirement. Her sweetest hours 
are those of twilight and moonlight, and the soul gives 
itself up to that pensive pleasing melancholy, in 
which nature herself seems to indulge. It is a fleet- 
ing season, but in its flight we gather many a gem of 
joy. The pleasures of autumn are fewer, but not 


| “The Kayduks,” he exclaimed, “are lurking for me in }about the fields at an unseasonable hour in search of health 
‘the passes of the mountains. Should they discover my re- |; and mushrooms, settled upon my lungs, and came pretty near 
treat, they will murder me. Ah, had I the magic rifle of thy || making my early rising the prelude to an early grave.—Bat 
jfather, who would dare to molest me? who could resist ||suppose a man up and dressed before the sun, (and here I 
‘me ?” will not dwell upon the soft, delicious slumbers that have 
| “The rifle of my father,” replied Nastasie, “I eannot)|been broken and frighted away by his harsh and unnatural 
jget. During the day it hangs on his shoulders; and at '| conduct, ) suppose him up, dressed, out of the house, and away 
‘night it reposes with him on his couch.” And she wept, |to the fields. When he gets there, these fields are, to be sure, 
jand looked into the heavens where the sun rises, |, green enough—rankly green—but he dares not venture inte 
“Oh, Nastasie,” said he, “ bring me the rifle of thy father, H one of them; orif he does, especially if the grass be an» vay 
‘and put mine in its place ; he will not perceive the change. (| luxuriant, he might just as well have gone a bathing with his 








less dear. Age delights in its deep repose; in the |My rifle has twelve rings of gold, and twelve rings of silver, || nether garments on: he dare not pluck a wildflower from th 


stillness which pervades the earth. Its beauty, its 


brilliancy, is passing away ; but we are prone to set a | 


higher value on joys that are soon to fade ; and in 
their gradual decay we read a moral most useful to 
us; and, in the thought that they will soon revive, we 
feel more and more deeply the conviction, that, like 
them in their decay, so shall we be in our renewal. 
Winter—what are the enjoyments of winter? No 
more do we look without for pleasure. Nature pre- 
sents us a dreary aspect; the sunis chilled ; the trees 
are leatless; there are no flowers nor birds. Men 
hasten their steps,anxious for shelter from the piercing 
winds. What is that shelter? Home. In this word 
lies the spell that makes even winter pleasant. Friends 
meet oftener ; the cheerful fire promotes sociability ; 
the pleasures of conversation; of intellectual com- 
munion; the sportive jest; the merry laugh. These 
does winter bring us, and it is welcome. Let us 
value its blessings as we ought to do. In this merry 
season throughout our land, let us participate with 
cheerful hearts; and, while each spirit reflects with 
gratitude on the occasion of the celebration of its 
great festival, meditates upon the events of the last 
year, and resolves to begin and end the next with 
goud, may the great Power that watches over us 
grant a happy new year to each and all. I. 


THE MAGIC RIFLE. 
Imitated from the lyric, by P. Meronce 

he rifle of the great bey of Sawa was a wonder! [t had 
twelve golden rings, twelve rings of silver, its stock was 
embellished with mother of pearl, and from its butt end was 
suspended three tufts of red silk. Many other nfles have 
rings of gold and tufts of red silk also. The gunsmiths of 
Banialouka are exceedingly skilful. But where is the work- 
man, who could sing the magic song, which rendered dead- | 
ty the balls of the rifle of Sawa? 

It had slain the Delhi with his mailed coat, and it had 
tought the Arnaut with his cassock stuffed with felt and 
embroidered with seven double cords of silk. And the mail 
coat was broken like the web of a spider, and the cassock 
was pierced like a plantain-leaf. 


‘and from the handle hang three tassels of red silk.” | 
Silent and breathless she entered the room of her father, | 
jand took his rifle, and laid that of Dawoud in its place. 
|The bey sighed in his sleep, and was troubled, but he 
jawoke not; and his daughter gave the magic nifle to her) 
clover. He embraced Nastasie tenderly, and swore to re-| 
‘turn the next evening. And he left her on Friday; and he 
entered Banialouka on Sunday. } 

When the bey awoke, he lifted the rifle of Dawoud. “TI 
‘ai growing old,” said he; “my nfle lays heavy on me ; 
j but it will kill many yet.” 

Every night the silken girdle hung from the balcony ; but! 
the faithless Dawoud came no more. 

“The enemy have entered our lands,” said the bey, “and 
| nothing can resist their chief! Dawoud-Aga. He carries on 
| the croup of his saddle a leathern bag, and his slaves fill it 
| with the ears of those he kills.” 

All the men of Vosuna gathered round the old bey of 
/Sawa. Nastasie mounted the roof of the house, to behold 


‘horse against her father. The bey pulled his trigger, sure 
jof his victory ; but the priming alone catched fire. A cold 
shudder overran him. Shortly afterwards a ball pierced 
the cuirass of Sawa in the middle, and it entered his breast | 
jand came out fromhis back. The bey fell dead. A black 
leut his head off, and hung it by its white mustachios on the 
croup of the saddle. 
| When Nastasie beheld the murder of her father, she cast! 
the cloak of her young brother around her shoulders, leaped | 
on his black horse, and went into the battle to seek her 
false and perjured lover and to kill him. When Dawoud 


|the battle ; and she recegaised Dawoud, as he spurred we | 


hedge-side, for on approaching he finds that 


* Black snails and white, 
** Blue snails and gray, 


are pursuing their slimy peregrinations in every direction 

the birds do not warble at that early hour, but on leaving their 
wann nests, tit uneasily from bush to bush, shaking their 
plumage, and twitter-twittering in a way certainly not cal 
culated to raise his feelings to any very ecstatic pitch; and 
even the cows, whose slumbers he has disturbed, arise slowly 
and sullenly from their damp couch, look grimly at the wor- 
shipper of nature, and proceed, in a discontented nanner, to 
slake their thirst by nibbling the gress. ‘These discomforts 
| probably rather damp his feelings, and he proceeds forthwit! 
to select a dry spot on the turnpike-road, where he stands 
with his hands in his pocket, gaping at the sun getting up 
and fancying hunself very much delighted; though every 





|| body knows, that for richness and beauty one sunset is wort]: 


a dozen sunrises. After this he makes it a point of duty te 
walk and lounge about for three or four hours, leaning over 
some farmer's gate-way watching the chickens, with their eye: 
half open, picking up stray worms, or the ducks gobbling 








}*unhousled” snails, when he goes home wet and weary, anc 


finds the sensible part of the family enjoying themselves with 
|toast and coffee. As all foolish persons dislike to confess their 
folly, he proceeds to state that he has had “ such a charming 
walk!” thereby not only sinning his miserable soul befor: 
| breakfast, and giving the father of lies a decided advantag: 
|for the rest of the day, but inducing other unsuspicious vie 
| tims to follow his scandalous example. 


There is more truth than poetry in this plain statement of 


jthe case, which wiil be found to be correct nine times out of 
| 


jten, even in the most favourable season of the year—summer : 


| beheld the young horseman, he aimed at her with os ce | what then must an early morning's walk be through the chills 
pelle. Rate was tha hell he enat: Che ier Mestene apps {and drizzle of spring or the substantial fogs of autumn? As 


| de eg , . y its ||. : : 
‘dead on the ground. A black eut her head off, held it by its) ¢,, winter, the idea of a man leaving his warm bed, and 


‘long fair hairs, and Dawoud saw the sweet face of Nastasie! 





EVILS OF EARLY RISING. 


| It seems to be the laudable endeavour of a great portion 
jof the present generation to prove their forefathers fools ; this 
jheing the way in which they choose to evince their gratitude | 


jfor the benefits they have derived from the labours of those 


wading through ice and snow without the prospect of anything 


And he sprang from his horse, and kissed the bloody head. | heat 2 fens Silas Gree, hc en aliherscnd So Gemstar end em 

“Lam her murderer,” he exclaimed; and he flung himself! ion feclines of Rechiiaten die’ th aneie Gell te. dated 
- ~ ° ~? - 

and the magic rifle into the abyss of Vostina. Ss. | 


whether any one but an hypochondriac or a lunatic could 
|conceive or execute such a measure. 

| Can any thing be more preposterous than the advice no 
unfrequently given, to “go to bed with the sun and get uj 
with the sun ?” It is clearly contrary to the visible intentions 
of Providence. Before the sun rises the night dews Le 
| heavily on flower and plant and field and forest. Nature i- 


Dawoud, the handsomest of the Bosniaks, slung the cost- | yo have wone before them ; and accordingly, from the author |drenched ; and the sun is kindly sent forth, as it were, to mo, 


liest of his nfles on his back ; he filled his girdle with se- 
quins ; of his twelve guzlas he took the most sonorous. He 
started from Banialouka on Friday, and arrived in the land 
of the bey Sawa on Sunday. 

There he sat down. He played on his guzla, and all the 
maidens closed round him. He sung plaintive melodies, 
and all the maidens sighed. He sung songs of love, and 
Nastasie, the daughter of the bey, threw him her bouquet, 
and blushing at her boldness fled into the house. 

la the cool of the evening she opened her window, and 
beheld Dawoud seated on the stone bank before the gate 
ofthe house. Ae she bent forward to look at him, her red 
cap dropped from her head, and Dawoud seized it, and filled 
it with sequins, and threw it back into the window of the 
beautiful Nastaaie. 

** Behold,” said he, “ yonder black and threatening cloud 
which hovers over the mountains, heavy with hail and rain. 
Wilt thou leave me a prey to the storm, and see me ex- 
pire before thine eyes /” 

Unloosing her silken girdle, Nastasie fastened it with a 
knot to the balcony, and Dawoud was soon at her side, 

‘Speak softly,” said she. “If my father should hear thee, 
he would kill both thee and me.” 

The morning dawned—Dawoud descended from the bal- 
cony, and ran to conceal himself in the mountains. And 
eyery night he returned to the village, and found the silken 
girdle hanging from the balcony. The fifth night he came 
pate and blood-stained. 


lof Devereux downwards, they are employed in running full 


}ult at what it is their pleasure to term “ popular fallacies.” — 
Now, notwithstanding we can travel ten miles an hour quicker 


than those who lived betore us, I, for one, cannot help think- || 


ing that our ancestors knew something ; and am therefore par- 
ticularly cautious of impugning, or even entertaining doubts 
of the soundness of any good old maxim that may seem to 
‘have received the sanction of wiser heads than I ever expect 
imine to become, even in these ready-made-knowledge days. 
But there is one thing which has been much advocated by 
|doctors and moralists, (not, I suspect, without sinister motives 
on the part of the former,) namely, “ early rising,’ which I 
|jnever could see the utility ef, and which has only to be 
placed in a proper light to show at once its folly and impro- 
priety. 

Let the merits of the case be examined. Ti is the custom 
of those who advocate this baneful practice to appeal rather 
to the fancy than the reason, and to sketch a highly romantic 
and altogether ideal picture of the pleasures of early rural 
walks, &c. They talk of green fields, and purling streams, 
jand warbling birds, and healthful breezes, invariably winding 
‘up with a florid description of the glories of the rising sun. 
, Now I mysell, from dear-bought experience, happen to know 
something of these matters; for though, with one exception, 
\T have not seen the sun rise for many years, yet in early lite, 
|when I “thought as a child and acted as a child,” I was se- 

| duced, by empty rodomontade, to adopt the pernicious prac 


"tive of early rising, until a heavy cold canght by roaming 


up the world, and make the earth all dry and comfortable be 

fore it is necessary for its tenant man to come abroad. With 
| his warm beams he proceeds in the work of exsuction, and 
draws up all the raw and vohealthy vapours out of harm’: 
way: and any man who unnecessarily intrudes himself int. 
j|his presence when thus transacting his morning's business, 
{well deserves what he generally gets, a chilly reception and 
an inflammation of the lungs. Yet people will punish them 
jselves in this way, and bear it all asif they were suffering i 
a good cause! And if you remonstrate with them on thei: 
| folly, they will take pen, ink, and paper, and prove to you, by 
the rules of arithmetic, how many years of active existence a 
inan adds to his natural life by getting up regularly four hour 


| before the rest of his fellow-mortals, only forgetting to deduc: 
| 


the four hours he loses by going to bed that much sooner, i: 
order to indulge his strange, out-of-the-way propensities 

If a cause is to be judged by its advocates, few, I believ 
would stand worse than early rising. You never meet with 
what is called “a good fellow” among early risers. It | 
jeither your old bachelor, who is, to be sure, more excusabl: 
than any other class of men ; or your morose worldly hus 
band, who prides himself on his domestic virtues, becaus: 
he sleeps over the fire after supper, and goes to bed at nin: 
o'clock ; or your thin, bilious, poetical and dyspeptic youth 
| who fancies he is an adnmurer of nature, and therefore comes 
jabroad to see her in her most disagreeable forms, and also to 
jbeget an appetite for an extra egg or an additional muffin 
at breakfast. But the most amusing thing is. the credi? 
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such people take to themselves for these departures from the 
ordinary regulations of society. They invariably narrate the 
history of their morning’s exploits to one who loves his bed 
with un air of conscious rectitude, and with that 


* sort of satisfaction, : 
“ Men feel when they have done a virtuous action," 


though wherei": consists the virtue of one man putting on his 
clothes three or four hours before another, I am_ utterly 
unable to conjecture. But so it is, and they pride themselves 
upon it, as if it was one of the cardinal virtues, and like charity, 
covered a n ultitude of sins. 

My prejudices against this habit were greatly augmented by 
the shock my feelings received trom witnessing it carried into 
effect ona highly improper occasion. 1 was, a summer or two 
ago, invited to a wedding, a few miles in the country, having 
an off-hand acquaintance with both bride and bridegroom. 


The former was very pretty and agreeable, the latter very | 






be 
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and engrossing anecdotes. Such a street was wholly destroy 
| ed by fire; in such an alley an awful murder was committed 


January.—This month is socalled from Janus, whose fes- in yonder lane a great personage breathed his last ; and in the 











} tival was celebrated on the first day by the Romans. It hes been | meeting of these two roads a capital execution was once ex 


asserted, that its derivation is from janua, a dvor, because hibited, by the considerate indulgence of the public authori 
it opens the year, and is, therefore, called its portal ; but this //ties, for the festive enjoyment of some thousand spectators, 
( ; yo ‘ ' 

is fanciful, and unworthy of credit. In the Monthly Miscel- and the immense pecuniary emolument of eighty-nine gin 
lany for December, 1692, there is an essay on new- year’s || S¢t-bread boys. But we forget January. If this month ts 
| gifts. It states, that “the Romans were great observers of || the coldest of the year, it is not without its pleasures even ia 
‘the custom of new-year’s presents, even when their year con- || these degenerate days. A clear day will sometimes be sue 
| sisted only of ten months, of thirty-six days each, and began | ceeded by a far more clear night ; and then the beauties of 
in March; also, when January and February were added by the starry firmament glow in all their most transparent lustre 
| Numa to the ten others, the calends, or first of January, were | The earth is dark, but the heavens are bright.” ‘The beau 
‘the time on which they made presents; and even Romulus|/"ful_ constellation Orion, distinguished by the three stars 
and Tatius made an order, that every year vervine should be jo! his gindle, makes a conspicuous figure in the heavens 

; Astronomical studies may now be usefully blended with bodily 


offered to them, with other gifts, as tokens of good fortune | 
for the new year. Tacitus mentions an order of Tibe-|j°**t<i¢ and moral contemplation. Man may humble himself, 


| 





pedantic and disagreeable. Many people thought hima genius, 
and he himself inclined to that opinion. He was busy with 
an epic poem, was an inflexible early riser, and invariably ate | 
dyspepsia crackers at breakfast. His conversation alwa H 
turned upon one subject, which was himself; this subject he 
divided into two parts, one of which was an unsparing narra- ) 
tion of his literary labours, and the other, a particular account | 
of the state of his stomach for the last three weeks past, with 


jrius, forbidding the giving or demanding of new-year gifts, | 


ysii 


as he regards those distant and adamantine spheres that 
unless it were on the calends of January, at which time the || Wheel along silently, but impressively and harmoniously 
sonatore, os well os the knights end een greet men, brought through the immense vault above; and if a feeling of rebel! 
gifts to the emperor, and, in his absence, tothe capitol. The jews pride arise, he may address himeelf— 

ancient Druids, with great ceremonies, used to scrape off from 
the outside of oaks, the misleden, which they consecrated to 
their great Tutates, and then distributed it to the people, 


* And canst thou think, poor worm, those orbs of light 
lo #120 mmense, 19 NUMber infinite, 

Were made for thee alone,—to twinkle in thy sight! 
Presumptuous mortal! can thy nerves desc: y 

How fur from thee they roll, + sce thee how lngh* 
With all thy boasted knowledge, canst thou see 








minute reminiscences of what had agreed with him and what 
had not. How he had contrived to steer between these two |, 
divisions and carry on “ his whole course of wooing,” I can- H 
not comprehend. Be that as it might, a set of joyous spirits || 
were congregated together at the wedding party. The wine | 
circled gaily, and the song-and jest past merrily round. At) 
1 reasonable hour the ladies and junior and senior gentlemen i 
retired, leaving about a dozen of us too well contented with | 
things as they were to think of leaving them so soon. Time H 


flew unheeded by, and the bright sun and four o’clock in the attend every year ; and congratulate each other for the future, 
||by presents and wishes for the happy continuance of that 


morning, found us singing in full chorus, 

“ Fly not yet, tis just the hour!" 
when happening to cast my eye into the garden, judge of my |) 
surprise at beholding our friend the “ gay bridegroom” peram- || 
bulating the gravel walk a little way from the house. Struck | 
with astonishment, | spoke not a word, but rushed from the if 
room and made towards him, filled with fearful forebodings of |; 
some dire mishap. On my anxiously inquiring what was the | 


through the Gauls, on account of the great virtues which |) 
they attributed to it; from whence new-year's gifts are still) 
called in some parts of France, guy-an-neuf. Our English i 
nobility, every new-year’s tide, still send to the king a purse \'* now completed. Having been compelled, by circumstances 
with gold in it. Reason may be joined to custom to justify 
the practice ; for as presages are drawn from the first things 
which are met on the beginning of a day, week, or year, none 
can be more pleasing than of those that are given us. We 
rejoice with our friends, after having escaped the dangers that | 


Their vanous beauty, order, harmony 1’ 


Number tienty-siz.—The half volume of the present year 


to say much of late respecting our arrangements, and—thanks 
to the public—our very brilliant prospects, we shall not obtrud 
any remarks which might have otherwise suggested them 
selves at this time. We cannot, however, refrain fram offer 
ing the tribute of our wishes for the individual prosperity ot 
our numerous readers, for their unalloyed and heartfelt en 
joyment of the festivities of the season, and for the continu 


course, which the ancients called strenarium comercium.” ance of that reciprocal and cheering good-will that has ever 


This month is generally the coldest in the year 
“Cold and raw the north winds blow 
Bleak in the morning early 
All the trees are covered with snow 
As it is in the winter yearly.”’ 


subsisted between them and ourselves 
N. B.—Next week we shall commence the publication, as 
promised in our last, of the regular order of popular aur 
We shall then endeavour to comply successively with the 
wishes of many subcribers for particularand favourite melodies 


Snow is most apt to fall in this month, and the pleasures || 
The Proselyte.—We have only room to acknowledge the 





fof snow-balling and sleighing, skating and sliding, are then |, 
matter, he seemed surprised at the question, and ervilly stated | fully realized. With us they have been rare of late years. | receipt of this very interesting brochure, and to applaud the 
“that nothing was the matter—that four o’clock was his usual | Not so in more northern regions, where the poet's description humane spirit which induced its author to publish it at the 
time for getting up—-that he found it conducive to health— I still i present juncture. It is well calculated to make the unwary 
that he had eaten three quarters of an ounce too much at i '| pause, who are ready to engulph themselves in the abyss of « 
supper—that the rising-sun was a glorious spectacle, and that i |cold and unredeeming scepticisra, and array themselves agains! 
nothing aided the digestive powers so much as an early walk.” | \the present order and well-being of society. We need only 
As he proceeded I looked in the reptile’s inanimate face—there 5 say it is from the pen of the accomplished writer of the “Ua 
was not a spark of fire in his dull gray eye, his turned up! ‘educated Wile,” to ensure it an attentive perusal. 
conceited-looking nose was tipped with blue, and I thought of 
the truth of what the scripture says, “we are but clay.” 1, 
remonstrated with him on the brutality and cruelty of his , 
conduct ; but he seemed to have no notion of endangering his | || picture by Inman. A better finished acquatint engraving, 
health for the satisfaction of any created being, and I left the 1 w I" a more animated and striking likeness, we have seldom, 
animal, or rather vegetable, sticking among the cabbages, ad- e can remember, when, in good old years, now gone by, if ever, seen. The size of the print is fifteen by twenty 
miring the beauties of nature, while I betook myself to my | We too had our share of these pastimes, even in this now so|). 0’ Miss Fishe eeutliiniamsitn See 
alas! solitary pillow. | busy and money-making city of New-York. It was not then jeches, Aatas eat “ ities iain - — 

In the course of time two events occurred, one of which did || 80 populous, nor so filthy, nor so filled with strange faces, | will, no doubt, meet with & very rapid end extensive sale.- 

: . : : ’ ; ron | Bourne deserves credit for hia taste and enterprise. 

not surprise me—the other did. My friend, the bridegroom’s |} come from heaven knows whence; from the strada of Naples, | 
wife, insisted on a separate maintenance, and my friend, the | the alameda of Madrid, the shanties of Tipperary, the huts of || Independence of the press.—An Ohio editor declines pub- 
bridegroom, published a volume of poems, which, upon opening, * Berne, the bazaars of Morocco, or perhaps some pagoda in 1 lishing an obituary notice of two columns, on the death o 
to my utter amazement, I found were almost all on amatory 4 Canton. So many dark-looking brick walls did not intercept || 2" infant three months old ! deeming it rather too long: and 
subjects. He discoursed of “ love and dove,” and “ kiss and | the free currents of keen and bracing air, that swept down | for which refusal the writer stopped his paper. 
bliss,” and strolls by moonlight, (he always went to bed at! from the iron-bound palisades of Jersey, and over the foam-|| Longevity.—An unmarried lady, named Poirier, died a few 
ten,) and ardent hopes and fiery passions, in a way that would |erested waves of Henry Hudson's own beloved river, across | days ago at Villeveque, at the great age of one hundred and 
have outdone Catallus and Thomas Moore, only that his were | the spacious plains and meadows of Lispenard’s farm, infusing | one years and eight months. She retained the use of al! 


applies in all its force ; 


“ Now in the Netherlands, and where the Rhine 
Krauched ont ia many along canal extends, 
From every province swarming, void of care 
Bavaria rushes forth; and as _ sweep 

On sounding skates, a thousand different way 
In cucling poise, swifl as the winds along, 

The then gay land is maddened ail to joy 

Nor less the northern eourts, wide o'er the snow 
Pour a new pomp. Eager on rapid sleds 

‘Their vigorous youth, in bold contention, wheel 
The long resounding course. Meantime, to raise 
The manly strife, with highly blooming charms, 
Fiushed by the season, Scandinavia’s dames, 
Or Russia's buxom daughters, glow around ’ 


Clara Pisher.—Bourne has just published a magnificent 
portrait of this highly-gifted and deservedly popular young 
lady, executed by Gimber and Bennet, from an origina! 


Hy 











merely words without ideas, which certainly improved the | health, vigour, and bloom into the youthful faces that were 
innocence of the poems, however it might destroy their effect. i seen, thick as blackberries in June, or the leaves in Valom- 
There were also two or three bacchanalian songs, concerping \ brosa, to move and wheel gracefully around, poised upon their | 
“circling cups” and “ rosy wine,” (he always drank cinnamon- polished skates. Canal-street, that eternal and mushroom-| 
cordial diluted with water,) &c. &c. At the time of receiving || growth thoroughfare, was not. St. John’s lofty spire was| 
this, I was busy with “an essay attempting to form a judg- || just commencing to cast its shadow far and wide over the! 
ment of the characters of authors from their works.’ I read || groves and plantations of trees that lay thickly scattered 
half a dozen of my friend's poems, after which I folded up my || around, barely relieved here and there by some villa or decent | 
manuscript, laid it on the fire, and said nothing more about || cottage, peeping through the foliage. “Thompson and Sulli- | 
the matter. Ever since that time I have entertained a de- ! van, and even Laurens-street, (in which latter a theatre hath || 
cided abhorrence of early rising in every shape, and never || Silice stood and fallen too) were all in embryo. But those 
contract an intimacy with any man that gets up before six in|} Were the days of our youth, and this editorial column is not | 
summer and seven in winter, C.|, the suitable place in which to recall them, or mourn over 
|| their faded glory. They shall not, however, be lost to the 
ANecpote oF MURAT.—Baron Larrtey lately told the aca-|| reader; we mean to present him shortly with our “ reminis- 
Jemy of sciences that Murat was one day giving the word of || cences of New-York,” and show that we can eacel even the! 
command, when a ball struck his throat and penetrated as far | far-famed Francis Herbert, Esq. on this most interesting topic. l 
as the larynx. At the end of a few minutes, and after some | There are streets, and alleys, and lanes, and roads, and ave-| 
violent efforts, he spit it out, and was chred within a fortnight. nues, about which we could relate the most pathetic stories 4 





jher faculties, and was consequently cheerful to the day o1 
| her death. 
| Ice—A mixture of four ounces of uitrate of ammoma 
four ounces of subcarbonate of soda, and four ounces ot 
water, in atin pail, have been known to produce ten ounces 
of ice in three hours. 

Cemeteries. —There isa project on foot at Pars, of forming 
a cemetry after the manner of the ancient pyramids, capa 


|| ble of containing five million bodies. 


New mode of surveying.—A traveller gravely assures o>, 
that he had ascertained the height of those mountains m 
Africa, called “ Mountains of the moon,” simply by tying 
his feet together with a cord, in such a way as toallow them 
to separate one yard. He then walked from the highest 
point to the base, which gave the measurement in yards, 

Zy Agents, and others indebted to this est ablishment, are 
respectfully requested, on the receipt of the present aumber 
to cancel our demands against them 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. of man incompetent to raise them. The upper part of the |to grant a charter, with a capital of a hundred millions ot 

|| cheek is smooth as a girl’s, while, from the barren soil of the |dollars. A meeting of the citizens opposed to whiskers, in- 

WHISKERS. || jaw bone, some few untortunate creatures struggle up into cluding women and children, is requested in the Park, on the 

| a melancholy and dubious existence, so far apart, that if they ||eighth day of January, A. D. 1530, when measures will be taken 

‘I pea of you, I beseech you; nay, | insist upon it,” said || had voices they could scarcely converse without a speaking- | to prepare a petition te congress for the purpose of excluding 

Mrs, Lawton to her son. __ | trumpet. “The attempt, and not the deed, confounds us.” | from office every man of whiskers, of making the oath of law 

“Impossible,” replied the elegant and fashionable indivi- || pity such a gentleman from the bottom of my soul. yers that they will support the constitution and wear no whis 

dual to whom the apostrophe was addressed, touching the tip | Bat this is an evil of comparatively inferior importance. |ker, and of rendering mustachiosa capital offence. Horner 

of his snow-white collar, almost imperceptibly, with his thumb | [t is the amazing increase in size, and multiplication of the — 

and middle finger, and introducing the thumb of his other || number of this article of personal decoration, which prompts VARIETIBS. 


hand within the arm-hole of his vest with rather a dashing | me to solicit the attention of the civilized world. They find — 
air. “It is utterly and absolutely impossible—any thing but | their way into all companies. Balls and parties are oversha- Monsrrove MELO-pRAMA.—The theatre of Gaiety at Paris 


that.”’ || dowed by their presence ; even the purity and brightness of | has just presented the lovers of the horrible with a melo-drama, 
“ But, Charles,” continued the persevering old lady, “ dear | the domestic circle are violated ; and you may find a gentle |which, with all the beauties of the old school—silliness and 
Charles, oblige me this once—I have set my heart on it.” i youth, who yet “ speaks small like a woman,” with his vis- | persecuted virtue—unites all the perfections of the new ; 2 


“It cannot be,” said the youth, assuming a theatrical atti |age garnished like the great mogul. Iam not easily sus- | Corpse whom the exhumators have just delivered for dissec- 
tude, and extending his right arm, with his finger pointing | ceptible to terror; but I confess the rapid strides which this ‘tion. ‘The heroine of this funeral history is a poor girl named 
towards the sky. fashion makes startled me, and urged me to many profound | Alice. Smitten by a physician called Belton, she fancies she 

“ Fb be recorded te a precedent ; | meditations. Tam an American, and I love my country. ||'5 beloved, and going to be united to him, when all at once 

“ And many an error, by the same examp ! . . r , » ; ars » . 

Weick neds ete: emmeette | The interest I felt in her welfare urged me on. From cogi- | the unfaithful lover disappears, on abandons her for another 

Let me persuade you,” said his sister, a fine deshing girl || tations I proceeded to inquiry ; investigation led to dis» Woman. At the moment that Belton is going to render hi- 
5 » persuade ' 5 siste * dé g gir) Ss = infidelity irrens » P > wr eS 

I ie , | covery ; until I succeeded in unfolding one of the most anti- "fidelity irreparable by a marriage with his ne wly beloved, 

his bell is rung; he opens the door, and finds some exhuma 


with a voice like the ringing of silver, and eyes which must |) 
‘tors who bring him for sale the body of a young girl. This 


}republican and diabolical conspiracies which ever threat- 
have melted the very soul out of any man except a brother. | I itl Jependence of  f y 1 r , : 
ened the dependence of a free and happy people. . f 
young girl is Alice, dead of despair. ‘This termination of the 


May I entreat you ?” 5 os by 1 itled the “ whis-| 
“Oh, entreat ? Certainly, Kate; you may entreat.”’ anaret Sumas; and — — » Cae the erst 
kerandos-and-mustachio-confederation,” conceived and 


piece is of course horrifying toa people who execrate the 











© Well, there,” said she, flinging her arm around his waist, | > one i ne : 
end locking triumphantly ot ticn iaatioas headed by two or three noted characters in this city. They /2Tve scene ot Hamlet. The work, nevertheless, shows ability 
& But,” added Charles, glancing complacently down upon hold their midmght conclave in a subterranean apartment pond posscases much ae ; 
his long, polished, equase-teed, gracefal best “I shant do it, || beneath “ Bluebeard hall.” Don Felix Furioso has arrived | “T#® CHATTI-SHERIF.— This word implies the sign-manua 
you know, although you do entreat.” || from Spain ; and with Gen. Scrubbingbrush from Bear-island |°! the sultan. In the early days of Turkish story, when the 
’ A — . . . | are} ve i » » 4 p 
“Oh,” said Kate, “go about vour business; you are a per \| in the Arctic ocean, (the one distinguished for having put a | Ottoman sovereign was unac quainted with the use of the pen 
’ " ’ e . —> J . s ° » he “7 sion-ms -hatti-shen! 
fect frivht.” || band of robbers to flight in the middle of the darkest night | he had ae othe dress, maiual, or chatti sherit, but the rough 
“You think so, do you, Kate?’ and he glanced upon the || 2 December, by merely putting his head out of the mail- pag of his hand, vhich he had previously beaineared 
broad mirror, which hung at the end of the apartment, re- coach window, and the other for having thrown a whale em a - le rae mao —— the outan, reg SRS 
flecting the unage of a very handsome and well-dressed man. | into convulsions, off Labrador, which incautiously ventured ree > on oy eat citer af eating <8 Sone 2 orga 
° ? . “ verv -oce ance: » -she y 
“ You have made quite a discovery. You deserve credit ; but || "©4? enough to look into the cabin windows as he was a tt, alae, se apg meglio powia sete = 
; : : . ; ae f his cl “vit ' : | ‘noble line,” is limited to a line of two or three ‘short words 
they won't believe you, Kate ; good by ;” and, flinging across || Shaving the tip of his chin,) have been invited here to sn- | ial tin cenieniasiitis Mhcaite ined on th f treatic 
. “4 . . 7 . | whic vis 1s Ow and ¢ P coTne S 
his shoulders a Spanish cloak, of blue cloth, whose ampk | perintend the execution of their nefarious designs to over-|| ; d at the corner of treatie: 
, ' i hae b |}cabinet orders, diplomas, &c. It has ever been more to thei: 
folds fell in drapery around his stately form, he placed a ten! turn all our institutions, abrogate the laws, subvert the itn ele mete Mein 0 ii 
dollar beaver upon his pericranium, and made his exit. \| constitutioa, and deliver us up to the dominion of the Prince |" si os 
< ~ ’ i devil. of a littl : sie | "THE SHOE AND THE SLIPPER, A FABLE FROM THE FRENCH 
Now, reader, if you are a grave merchant—then, Mr. reader, || Daredevil, of a little island in the South Pacific ocean, lati- | 6 dian emmennl alts cmt Vadiien ell too dinner 
- | . - : {=f Pp “4 s Pi ¥ “Ss, SAL oas 
if you are a foreigner, just come from “ earth’s proudest isle” — |) tude ninety, who shaves every part of his face except the, ah ein in Seca ihe: ome onaihthiind Gia Ran i 
¢ | mL: ‘ ° < a * ced ned ‘ . My ge end, why have you 
then, sir reader, if a young gosling dandy, fluttering upon the |) end of his nose. All who join their society are to cultivate | not sates Y “Of what use are they 7” replied the slipper 
arena of fashion; master reader—or if some sweet face bends | ts badge of distinction, to the greatest possible extent. a 2 he thle. a 
ie ; selene The mem f this d it |*Is it possible you don’t know the use of buckles? without 
over the page, robbing the avaricious world of radiant glances |, The members o this dangerous tri punal are heedless of all ledsenn wee dhol etick in the wilee in the Gest Kew we cater. 
for my poor scribblings, then, dear reader, are you resolved to|| COMSequences. The dearest social relations are to be rent | «My dear friend,” said the slipper, “I never ro into bop 
. : : ° 5 - . is . MY en sa ie slippe 3 ; ge ‘ ws 
pursue this history? If so, before you proceed further, espe- | asunder, rather than yield a hair; and it is astonishing to tt . satiate gies sa Lasker al lifficv'ties than to pr 
. aT | — . . 8 cert y Wis 0 er toavoul¢ ov ties tha o pro 
cially the last-named class of my fellow-creatures, let us sound | Observe how widely it has already spread. It embraces vide reme lies for them. This is a | n cunning people a 
: P . ® ° . * de re “ies em. S15 a lesso B oe OTHE ana 
i parley. It is not my intention to enlighten you upon any |; Some of the most wealthy, fashionable, and influential ot lis aides eaten 5 er 
A A ee a , yi ; : " , | fools ex , derstand. 
bloody adventures, nor to draw the blinding tears from their || CU" citizens. Editors, lawyers, doctors, boys, and old Au wyeocuoneal There is now in the Maison d 
- . ° - hi nada + AN POC NpriAc.— ihe Ss now e Maison ck 
rystal fountains, by tracing the progress of any unfortunate white-headed men. As they become more firmly establish- Santé, at Rouen, a patient who is fully impressed with the ! 
¢ ’ ° i] 4 ss a on, a patie 3 ; PSEC » he 
young lady who “never told her love,” or told it to no pur _ed, they are gradually throwing off caution. The mustachio | Bef Chat he was At. d atthe battle f pes site. ot which he 
* . ° P a » Was Killed ¢ * or 2 Pi 7 C 
pose ; although, I confess, “the Spanish cloak,” and the | ‘8 seor to be mounted by young Mr. Q. who lately won the | "yay a - 
, ; 1 : ag we “aa ote o { was, in fact, present, and received a wound, If his health i- 
ample folds,” and “the stately form,” have a suspicious , affections of several interesting young women by displaying | wie cites & wy a fter M. Lar 
. P i . ‘* > 7 inquired alte © answers, ** ) ot re asking afte ami 
ippearance. No tempest is to be raised, no battle to be fought, | # blue check collar; and who has since broken off several |" ao a ob madewires - 
=" i. » matches. end # . : bert, but M. Lambert is no more, he was killed by a cannon 
not even a heart shall be broken, though collegians and mer-|} prommsing matches, and flung four milliner girls, six cham- Iball. Ik this whict 1 ' hlance t 
’ . . - Mul. now sw *h you see bears some resemola ele 
chants’ clerks are so susceptible to perforations, you know of, || ber maids, thirteen belles, and one married woman, into a I ee 4 Is which yo 4 a 5 . ‘ : 
\| . 1m, but itis by no means a good likeness, I Wish you woul’ 
that they are usually cracked and otherwise damaged. 1 have | gallopping consumption, by paying his addresses to them | reat hett ” He fi - ellie Teas t te of 
| ‘ aot ee , construct a better. e falls occasionally into @ state of mn 
humour to-night neither for the romantic, the sentimental, | without any collar at all. Monsieur Temeraire, from Paris, | sensibility, which sometit lasts for several days, durin 
. e - SCTISLD 4 fhich sometimes lasts for § er davs, ¢ "vy 
nor the sublune. This is a practical essay, and though serous | has an assortment on hand for those who are unfortunate lwhich the application of blisters, pinches, and ev m peickiz 
. * ~ | lic re appicato 0 uisters inches, and eve wit 
and important, has no claim upon your delicate syinpathies, | in the upper lip. They are manufactured out of the horse- Shien qwitl Pi to giv mee no kind of ur . ” 
: . ’ j . “ P } iim Wilh a pin, appear to give him ho Mo easiness 
Reader, let us fling aside all jesting, and proceed to the con- | hair, fastened with adhesive plaster, and are positively su- D i he ks The duch f St. Albans i 
: . . . ° > | . ¢ | UCHESs OF &T. ALBAN®.— ©¢ duchess of - vans 
sideration of one of the most alarming evils of modern times. | perior in fierceness and irresistibility to every other kind. in posecesion of e greater nasaber of unpublished poems, epi 
. . e . bs SSCSSK oa “are “ S ‘ms, epi 
‘But who were the characters first introduced to me ?’,; Monsieur Temeraire has the honour to announce to his F t p r t sitten by > late | 2 Erskit 
. . . . grains, satires, nh sonnets, W en bv e@ tate lor Ts ie 
thinks some gay little miss, all curiosity, tenderness, and | friends in particular, and the public in general, that he cer- th n any v ae ‘ During the life-time . My Cc “rn 
. “ | . an any other person g the life- ro outts 
ready to fall in love with her own shadow. , tainly must excel in this valuable art, as he spent fourteen a = tl . itaian of thn wear which they a 
: : . | 7 and especiauy those portions oF re Vea uc ic spen 
T must answer this interrogatory in my own fashion Mr| years among the Russian bears, with the sole intention of sain . Brieht i it Hill, when that most ami bh aa 
. _ : . E = _ either at Brighton or Salt Hill, when that most amiable noble 
Charles Lawton was a gentleman in every sense of the word. | studving the spirit of their countenances. He flatters hiinself 


man was their guest, it was his constant custom to present 
Mr. Coutts at dinner-time, or immediately after, an origina 
poem, all of which are inserted in the album of the duches 
of St. Albans, and not one of them has been published 
Derivation OF HONEY-MooN.—It was the custom of the 
sigher order of Teutones, a people who inhabited the northern 
part of Greece, to drink mead or metheglin, a beverage made 
with honey, tor thirty days after every wedding. From thi 


His address was sufficient recommendation into every circle! that, by following his directions in regard to the whiskers 
of socrety. His person marked him for one of partial nature's |, and mustachios, he can transform the smoothest, genteelest, 
favourites ; his disposition candid, generous, and noble; his| and most interesting youth, so as to be distinguished from 
mind acute, powerful, and highly cultivated. Te had one, a bear itself only upon the closest examination, 

fault, or rather two, and they were Ais whiskers! They This is a crisis of infinite danger, and 1 hope pens abler ' 
seemed naturally gifted with an inordinate growing force, , than mine will resume the subject. I recommended the mayor 
which he was at no trouble to restrain. ‘The consequence , to order out the militia ; but Mr, Bowne assured me that the 
was, that from his cheek bones to his throat, and from the officers were generally leading men in the © whiskerandos-and 
back of his neck to the curl of his chin, he was nothing but) mustachiod-confederation,” and have, therefore, set their faces 
whiskers. Our essay commenced with a dialogue upon this very, against any interference. IT then resolved to apply to the 
subject. Now, to rear an unexceptionable pair of whiskers | editors to publish my fears; but upon entering into the closet 
requires taste and discernment. It is a task of the most difli- of one of our most celebrated, I was startled to find myself 
cult kind, fraught with various dangers. ‘They may be too), alone, in a little room twelve by ten, door shut, with a pair of 

smail—that's mean ; or they may be overyrown—that's mon- | Whiskers of most thr atenmng a spect. As the only resource, I scanty ak: Seen’ TRG CEES 

strous. There is a kind of Seylla and Charybdis in the en-| propose that we organize a society to be entitled the “anti ne ce eee ceria sok ens 

teavour whiskerandos-and-mustachiod-confederacy society.” It shal], _ Published every Saturday, at 163 William-street, between Beckman 


t . and J et ors fou are pe vayabie in advance 
There are whiskers tha are not written TRere is a hind the a stock company ; if the legislature alsoare not too fir one . feathers a a pe a eked = age ~ — — : 


‘ : 





custom comes the expression “to spend the honey-moon.’ 
Fine.iry.—Horn, president of Magdalen college, Oxfor 
and afterwards bishop of Norwich, said pleasantly enough 
of an indolent person who lived five and thirty years in college, 
without any occupation, “he had nothing to do, and he did it !” 
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